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THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE SECONDARY CUR- 
RICULUM IN FRANCE. 1 

It does not suffice to formulate new programs of instruction and to 
enact new ordinances ; capable teachers are also required, who are able to 
put them into operation. The fact that too little attention was given this 
latter factor, proved fatal to the reform of 1880 in French secondary edu- 
cation. Of what value was it to recommend and explain the new 
methods in annual circulars to a body of teachers, who, in the great 
majority, were neither able nor willing to leave their old ruts; who 
neither knew nor desired to know the truth with regard to pedagogy, 
/'. e., that it, too, is an art, in which some individuals can learn, dis- 
cover, and create more, others less. This deficiency in pedagogical 
training caused an overburdening of the pupils, which, independent of 
the injurious effects on physical development, diminished the pleasure 
in study in general, and the possibility of any individual development, 
thus causing dissatisfaction in many circles. 

The new curriculum was attacked not only by those whose dis- 
content arose from these malconditions, but by those, also, who were 
by principle opponents of this new program, i. e., those who perceived 
in a curtailing of Greek and Latin instruction, a serious injury to 
education and culture, as well as by those, in whose opinion Ferry had 
not gone far enough in his reforms. To the urgent demands of the 
former, the government yielded in part. The supreme council of edu- 
cation, elected in 1884, whose election had shown that many teachers 
were more conservative now than four years ago, accepted the proposi- 
tions of the standing committee on July 26, according to which Greek 
was transferred back to Class V (U III of the German gymnasium), 
and was also taught beginning with January, in two recitation-periods 
which Latin had lost, instruction in history and geography in F/and 

1 This discussion is especially appropriate at the present time, since it shows how 
our great sister republic has struggled to solve one of the chief problems of secondary 
education now in process of solution in the United States. The article is based upon 
a paper by Dr. Carl Dorfeld in Deutsche Zeitschrift fur auslandisches Unterrichtswesen, 
October 1896. See also other articles on this general subject by Dr. Jonas, School 
Review, Vol. IV, p. 698, and by Mr. Hardy, School Review, Vol. VII, p. 549, Vol. 
VIII, p. 18. A full treatment of the subject may be found in Baumeister, Handbuch 
der Erziehungs-und unterrichtslehre. — Editor School Review. 
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V was again asigned to the class-teachers, Thursday was made a holi- 
day, and in all the classes the number of recitations per week was 
again reduced to twenty, omitting the two hours devoted to drawing, 
as against twenty-four of 1880. 

Corresponding to the diminished number of recitations, the supreme 
council of education curtailed the subject-matter, especially in the 
natural sciences, but also in history and geography, and, in a few cases, 
in the languages. Though the relief thus afforded by the new pro- 
gram of January 22, 1885, received much approval, reproach cannot be 
spared the government for introducing changes too often and rapidly, 
since, after scarcely four years, during which the program was in 
operation, a conclusive decision as to its efficiency, especially under 
the prevailing conditions, could not be arrived at. Nevertheless con- 
tentment was still a Utopian ideal, which could be attained in France 
at this time just as little as it can in Germany at present. As long as 
the humanistic institutions hold a monopoly of all the higher careers, 
the majority of parents, whether they will or not, are compelled to con- 
fide their sons to these institutions, in order that they may not find 
themselves at a disadvantage in the later choice of a vocation. The 
great majority, however, cannot entertain a friendly attitude toward 
the humanistic education, which, being aristocratic, has at all times 
been calculated only for the minority — especially in this age of steam 
and electricity, an age in which competition in a large number of 
departments daily brings the nations into closer contact. A constant 
pressure will be exerted toward modifying the programs of instruction 
and bringing them into conformity with the needs of the times, at the 
expense of the classics, and general contentment will, therefore, remain 
an unattained ideal. The advocates of the several views all think as 
did once Condillac : Nous passons notre enfance a nous fatiguer pour 
ne rien apprendre, ou pour n'apprendre que de choses qui sont 
inutiles ; et nous sommes condamnes a attendre l'age viril pour nous 
instruire r£ellement. 

In order to comprehend the incessant attacks against the programs, 
we must now consider how few provisions were made for the majority 
of pupils. 

It had been recognized for more than two hundred years that, 
between the universities and the gymnasia, there was lacking a school 
calculated for all those who did not wish to qualify themselves for the 
liberal professions; but not till 1829, if we omit the short-lived fecoles 
centrales, were steps taken in this direction, when certain Colleges 
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received permission to organize special classes, in which the pupils, 
besides receiving instruction in their mother-tongue, were to study 
more in detail mathematics and the sciences and their application to 
industry, as well as modern languages and the theory of commerce. 
But these "merchant classes" {classes d'epiciers, classes de francais) 
were but poorly attended, and the disfavor shown them on the part of 
the parents, who were obliged to decide upon the choice of vocation 
for their children very early, as well as the aversion of the teachers, 
who were discontented with the new organization of H. Fortouls con- 
tributed toward the downfall of the bifurcation which this minister 
introduced in 1852. 

After that no division of the pupils was made up to the fourth class 
(German O III) inclusive, but in the higher classes a Section des Lettres 
and a Section des Sciences were formed, which unfortunately were sepa- 
rated only in some branches, but were united in French, geography, 
German, English, and partly so in Latin and logic. The application 
of an idea correct in itself went amiss in its details. 

The demand for a seasonable reform of the school system again 
became more loud, when the economic progress, the advancement of 
commerce and industry presented itself to the eyes of the French in 
the case of those nations that had established schools adapted to the 
needs of the great mass of the people, as was shown in the exposition 
at London. In the year 1862 a commission was instructed to study 
the question of industrial education, and on the result of their investi- 
gation is based the law of June 21, 1865, by which the minister, 
Duruy, promoted a national problem, the complete solution of which 
has been realized neither in France nor Germany up to the present day. 

According to this, the branches of instruction of the Enseignement 
secondaire special were : morals and religion, the mother-tongue and 
its literature, history and geography, applied mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, chemistry, natural history and its application to agriculture 
and industry, outline drawing, and bookkeeping ; besides, there could 
be taught one or several modern languages, the elements of law, of 
industrial economics, of agriculture, and of hygiene, ornamental and 
copy drawing, singing, and gymnastics. The programs were not- 
identical for all the schools, but varied according to local requirements, 
the presenting of which was in the hands of a Conseil de perfectionne- 
ment. The applied sciences were to be taught with constant reference 
to the phenomena of daily life, and, above all things, were to be 
instrumental in developing adroitness, power of observation, and 
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judgment, while literature, history, and ethics were to insure a certain 
general culture. 

Those pupils who successfully passed the final examination before 
a special committee were awarded a diploma, which, however, repre- 
sented no particular privileges. For this reason it was not especially 
sought for, and, in fact, most of the pupils did not go through the last 
four classes of the institution (the twelfth to the sixteenth year). They 
left the school after the second or third, and could do this all the more 
easily since, concentrically, each class attempted to transmit a com- 
pleted sum of knowledge. Since the gymnasium instructors looked 
down upon the new institutions with contempt, and only reluctantly 
gave instruction in them, and other teachers were not available, Duruy 
founded a seminary for the training of proper instructors in the former 
Benedictine abbey Cluny, the students of which, in the beginning, 
were mainly public-school teachers, and for whom he created the 
Agregation de I ' enseignement spScial (March 28, 1866). This institution 
did not realize the hopes placed in it, for it did not send out — as the 
recruiting of its pupils might have indicated in advance — teachers 
equipped with so general and thorough an education as the gymna- 
sium instructors were. This circumstance, which was not of a nature 
to reflect favorably on the new school, was of a necessity all the more 
striking as it presented itself spontaneously every day, not only in the 
involuntary comparison in the case of fellow teachers in the same 
school, who had been educated in the old gymnasia, but also with the 
instructors in the gymnasium, as the Enseignement spScial, for which 
buildings of its own could not be provided for financial reasons, 
occupied the buildings and the rooms of the Enseignement classique. 
Furthermore, it stood under the management of the director of the 
gymnasium, who, though not always openly hostile, at most was only 
indifferently favorable to the new enseignement, owing, perhaps, to a 
lack of experience with it and appreciation of its work. 

Article 10 of the ordinance of August 4, 1881, was calculated to 
obviate this difficulty, for it gave promise of the separation of the poly- 
technic institutions from the gymnasia and the city schools of a 
classical character, as far as the financial conditions would permit. 
The commission which was preparing the changes had already pro- 
vided for at least one special director of the Enseignement special, 
beside the principal of the entire institution. This same ordinance 
checked the annoyance that pupils could leave the school any year 
with more or less impunity, and thus those pupils remaining were 
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compelled to be burdened and retarded with constant reviewing ; for in 
Article I it was determined that the three-year elementary course in 
the program was to coincide with that of the gymnasium of the 2d of 
August, 1880 (/. <?., up to and including the German quinta), that 
another three-year course was to follow this, which should be of such 
a nature and so conducted as to prepa're for an examination, which was 
taken at the capital of each district before the inspector of the academy 
and six members of the Enseignement secondaire. This entire course 
was to be concluded by a two-years' course, from which Latin, in spite 
of the demand of several Conseils academiques, was justly excluded, and 
at the end of which, similar to the Enseignement classique, the diploma 
of Bachelier de P Enseignement secondaire special was conferred. For 
those pupils of the public school who desired to enter the middle 
course a preparatory class could be arranged in which those branches 
might principally be pursued which were neglected in the primary 
schools. 

This development of the Enseignement spicial was promoted by the 
rise of modern science, the marvelous discoveries in the departments 
of physics and chemistry, and the higher demands thereby imposed on 
the industrial class, as well as by the changes in social conditions and 
the ever-increasing intercourse between different nations. Here pre- 
cisely the same phenomenon presents itself as in the Realschulen of 
Prussia, where the emphasis on the practical things and those imme- 
diately necessary for practical life was more and more replaced by a 
greater prominence given to general culture. Those favoring the plan 
of making institutions of general culture out of these practical ("real- 
istic") schools, which, on the basis of modern elements, should offer 
an education adequate to the requirements of society to all those 
who had neither inclination nor time for the study of the classical lan- 
guages, emphasized the fact that even Duruy and his coworkers had 
desired to see. a thorough training of the intellectual faculties gained 
in these schools. But more attention could and must be given this intel- 
lectual and moral side, for the Enseignement primaire superieur, which had 
developed remarkably in the last few years, was providing for that class 
which stood nearer the laboring class. It could, moreover, be but 
pleasing, they affirmed, to the defenders of the classical gymnasium if 
in France the same course was pursued as in northern Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and in the Scandinavian countries, for in this 
way the classical studies, relieved of all those who did not study Greek 
and Latin for their own sake, and no longer constrained by any 
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dangerous concessions to them, might enter upon a new epoch of flour- 
ishing development. 

The ordinance of the 8th of August, 1886, relating to the Enseigne- 
ment secondaire special, promoted the interests of this party by another 
step. To be sure the committee instructed to inquire into this question 
rejected the name Enseignement -classique francais with 19 against 11 
votes, since it would have no assimilation of the technological schools 
with the gymnasia, and wished to have the practical and utilitarian 
character preserved for the former ; nevertheless Goblet, the minister, 
in his circular to the rectors (September 29, 1886) says that the 
progress which had been made in this department since 1865 was now 
legally confirmed, that the Enseignement special must firmly keep in 
view the general development of the faculties, and, as far as possible, 
borrow from the classical instruction the manner and the method to 
which this owes its power and authority ; the parents should be shown 
that there was more than one way for the education of their children, 
and that the Enseignement special, vanquishing the last prejudices 
against it, would soon take its place by the side of the Enseignement 
classique. 

The development of the Enseignement special during the following 
years into a school of general scientific preparation was fully recognized 
by the democratic government by the act of coordinating with the 
Enseignement classique in the year 1891. In doing this the republic 
only obeyed a natural tendency, as it removed more and more the 
barrier between the classes of the people caused by the aristocratic 
education. 

Not unjustly had it been claimed by the advocates of the techno- 
logical schools — and the government itself admitted the fact now — 
that the education of a Bachelier de V Enseignement special was better, 
because more uniform, than that of a Bachelier es Sciences, who, after 
the Troisieme, left the gymnasium and transferred to Mathematiques 
preparatoires and later to Mathematiques elementaires, continued his 
Latin, to be sure, but only very deficiently, having two hours per week 
in the first year, and in the next, together with the French, only two 
hours, gave up Greek entirely, and had no returns whatever for his 
pains spent on the classical languages up to his fifteenth year. Thus 
the entire secondary education was newly organized : the Enseignement 
secondaire classique by the ordinances of January 28 and August 12, 
1890, the Enseignement secondaire moderne — this is its new name, which 
of itself externally coordinates it with its elder brother, the classique — 
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by the act of June 15, 1891. The construction is far more unified 
than formerly, as the following tabulation shows : 

FORMER ARRANGEMENT OF SECONDARY CURRICULUM IN FRANCE. 



Division 
elementaire. 

Enseign. class. 

Division 

de 

gramraaire 



Division 
supe'rieure 



( gte or preparatory class 
< 8te (age 9 years) 




6te 
Ste 
4te 
3te 
2te 



Math. prgp. 



E nseign. special 
ite 

2te 
3te 
4 te 
Ste 



Rhet. 

(Bacc. es lettres 

1st part.) 

Philosophic 

(Bacc. es lettres 

2d part.) 



Math. 6\6m. 6te 

(Bacc. es sciences (Bacc. de l'enseign. 
complet.) sec. special) 

Math. spe'c. 



ARRANGEMENT OF SECONDARY CURRICULUM IN FRANCE SINCE 189O. 



Division 
elementaire. 

Enseign. class. 
Division 
de 
grammaire 



gte 
Ste 
7 te 



Division 
supe'rieure. 



6te 

Ste 
4te 
3te 
2te 

Rhet. 

(Bacc. classique 

1st part) 



Enseign. moderne 
"~-6te 
5te 
4 te 
3te 
2te (Bacc. de l'enseign. mod. 1st part) 




Philos. 

(Bacc. class. 

2d part) 



Math. elem. 

(Bacc. class. 

2d part) 



I 



Premiere (sciences) Prem. (let.) 

(Bacc. mod. (Bacc. mod. (Bacc. mod. 
2d part) 2d part) 2d part) 



Math, speciales 



With regard to the distribution, of recitations in the gymnasia, the 
following alterations from the program of 1885 are seen. In the pre- 
paratory class, French is given one half hour more, arithmetic and 
object lessons one half hour less, the modern languages, which, begin- 
ning with the sixth class, formerly had two hours each, now have one 
and one half, and a one hour's ConfSretfce, 1 in Rhetorique two and one 

1 This is exclusively given up to oral exercises, and no prepared work of any kind 
is assigned for it. 
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half hours, and in the Classe de Philosophic they are optional. In each 
of the classes from the sixth to the Classe de RhStorique, one half hour 
has been withdrawn from history ; in the latter class, however, a one 
hour's Conference for history and geography is introduced. Mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences lose one half hour each in the prepara- 
tory class, and in the Division de grammaire, in Seconde and RhStorique, 
one and one half hours each, and in Philosophic two. Drawing is 
required from the sixth to the third class, having one and one half 
hours for each, and Latin receives an additional hour in the second class. 

The requirements in the classical languages have remained essen- 
tially the same ; the Theme, however, has been reintroduced in Latin 
in the Rhetorique, and in Greek in the second and third classes ; the 
work in the grammar has been somewhat modified; in the reading 
requirements, some authors have been canceled, as Aristophanes, 
Terence, and others, some authors have been transferred from one class 
to another, works of. the same author have been replaced by others, 
and some requirements altogether omitted, but, even with these 
changes, the program remains overburdening and the requirements 
too high for the majority. 

French has retained the foremost position, which it had gained for 
itself in 1880; the general method has remained the same, and only 
now and then are found revisions of the programs of 1880. In the 
Division elementaire, the instruction in the grammar has been made 
more elementary, in the succeeding classes, the requirements were 
somewhat raised, and the instruction in the history of the French 
language was limited to the facts that are essential and intelligible to 
the pupils. In the selection of masterpieces, we find slight alterations, 
just as in the classical languages. 

With regard to the Enseignement secondaire moderne, it is to be said 
that its teachers now have the same preparation, the same salary, and 
the same privileges as their colleagues of the classical gymnasia, and 
its graduates, who since 1886 had been admitted to most offices, are 
now entitled to admission in the central administration of all cabinets, 
to the veterinary schools, to higher commercial and agricultural 
schools, to postal telegraph, police and custom service, to pharmacy, 
and to the office of a physician of the second class, to the Ecole poly- 
technique and St.-Cyr, Ecole normale superieure (Sciences), to the position 
of a teacher of modern languages, of mathematics, or the natural 
sciences, of a teacher in the lower classes of a gymnasium or a semi- 
nary, of an inspector of public schools, of a mditre repetiteur, but not 
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to the other chairs of instruction, nor to medicine nor jurisprudence. 
The course of the Enseignement moderne is shorter by a year than that 
of the Enseignement classique. 

This curriculum of the secondary education, too, though but a few 
years old, undoubtedly has lived its longest day. And justly so. If 
we consider the work usually done in Greek now in the higher classes 
of the French gymnasia and in the examination for the bachelor's 
degree, in spite of the favor shown this branch in the programs of 
1885 and 1890, if we call to mind the uncertainty and groping that 
has crept in, we must say, it would be better to drop Greek as an 
obligatory study for the great majority of the pupils, as has already 
been demanded in Germany. For this way it neither cultivates accu- 
racy and conscientious work, nor does it prepare the pupil to read 
with real understanding and true enjoyment. In doing this the loss 
will not be altogether irremediable in our present state of educational 
advantages and culture development, for good translations, such as we 
now possess, afford a better introduction into the spirit of those works 
and into the life of the times than reading the original can in the case 
of most pupils, for the grammatical and linguistic difficulties are so 
serious that the students rarely arrive at any real enjoyment of the 
masterpiece. For admirers of the classical languages, let the number 
of recitations in Latin and Greek again be increased, together with a 
corresponding decrease of the requirements in the modern branches 
in their case — for, surely, not all students need be equally versed in 
all departments of knowledge — in order that these two languages may 
exert to the full extent their intrinsic power as educational factors. 

Of course, a number of pupils of the latter kind sufficiently large 
to establish special institutions will be found only in the larger cities ; 
in smaller places such departments would be under necessity of 
affiliating with some higher institution of learning. The establish- 
ment of such purely classical schools would, mereover, approach a 
suggestion of Breal, which he developed in his Excursions pidagogiques 
and elsewhere. Of course, admission to medical and law schools 
would be granted to the institutions teaching only Latin ; in fact, 
would it not be advisable to go a step farther and grant equal privi- 
leges to all the three higher institutions of learning, even to the 
Enseignment moderne (the German Oberrealschule) in spite of the fact 
that the latter does not teach Latin, which, on account of its historical 
significance, having been for so long a time the medium of expression 
of church, state, and science, still seems almost indispensable. For, 
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in reality, the graduates will choose professions for which they have 
the requisite preparation ; if on the other hand, one or another of 
them, yielding to a strong inclination, should decide in favor of a 
career for which his preparation is inadequate, he will, by the very 
reason of the examination, be obliged by double diligence and zeal, 
to make up his deficiencies, and without doubt will readily do so. 

Only in this way can the disadvantage of the early choice of pro- 
fession be diminished, the classical and modern education set on an 
equal footing, and the higher institutions of learning equipped justly, 

because equally, for the contest. 

J. B. E. Jonas 
Purdue University 



